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The mail brings reports on the A Four-Year Program 


_ First Latin Lessons 
SCOTT LATIN SERIES “scott-Horn 
i 534 pages, $1.20 
“First Latin Lessons is a real language text. Pupils get Unit Test pamphlets, 
into the swing of Latin gradually and are delighted 24c each 
with it. The material must have been well tested AS las Maes 
before publication; just when a subject should be pre- . Reade -Year Latin 
sented, we come to it in the book”. 
A Michigan Teacher 671 pages, $1.60 


“The authors have attained the golden mean in avoid- A Third Latin Book 
ing the weaknesses of the older books and in stopping Scott-Sanford-Beeson 
short of converting first-year Latin into an English 677 pages, $1.96 


course with notebook and dictionary. A Second-Year 


Latin Reader, too, is admirable’. 
—A Vermont Teacher 


Knapp’s Vergil 
6 books with Ovid, $1.96 
12 books, $1.96 


“The Unit Tests are in harmony with the latest and 


best educational theory and practice. Schools are Do you have a copy of the 
wasting an enormous amount of time on the old type of FREE classroom poster— 
examination’’. Tue City or Rome? Itisa 
—A Professor of High School Administration, bird’s-eye view of Rome in 
University of Missouri A.D. 400, Send for it today. 


Address our nearest office 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 


Columbia Gniversity 
in the City of Mew Dork 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 10 TO AUGUST 18, 1933 
Courses will be offered in many subjects in the different schools of Columbia University, parallel and equivalent 
to those of the academic year, counting toward the degrees of A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., LL.B., and various 


diplomas of Teachers College, and the degrees of B.D., S.T.M., Th.D., in Union Theological Seminary. 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 
Greek Architecture, Sculpture, and the Minor Arts Professor Clarence H. Young 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Greek and Latin Classics in Translation Professor Raymond M. Weaver 


GREEK 
Elementary Course Professor Anita E. Klein Greek Tragedy Professor Clarence H. Young 
LATIN 
Cicero, De Senectute Professor Frank H. Cowles Vergil, Aeneid Professor Charles N. Smiley 
(College Course) (Advanced Course) 
The Odes of Horace Professor Anita E. Klein Roman Lyric and Elegiac Poetry 
(College Course) ; Professor Clinton W. Keyes 
Latin Prose Composition Professor Clinton W. Keyes Latin Prose Composition Professor Hubert M. Poteat 
(College Course) | (For the A.M. degree) ; 
Roman Literature of the Later Empire ; The Roman World of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil 
Professor Charles N. Smiley Professor Frank H. Cowles 
Cicero's Letters Professor Hubert M. Poteat 
HISTORY 
The Roman Empire Professor Albert T. Olmstead The Greek City State Professor Albert T. Olmstead 


Eastern Europe in the Early Middle Ages Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 


For the 1933 Summer Session Bulletin of Information, address 
The Secretary of Columbia University, New York, New York 
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AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
CLASSICS, 1922-1930 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.129-132, 137-142, 
153-154 (March 9, 23, 30, 1925) I published an article 
entitled American Doctoral Dissertations in Classics, 
1912 to 1921. Two hundred and three such disser- 


tations were there listed. 

I purpose to present now a continuation of this 
article. By way of orientation I reprint the first two 
paragraphs of the earlier installment (129). 

Late in 1913, or early in 1914, the Library of Con- 
gress issued, through the Government Printing Office, 
at Washington, a volume of 106 pages, entitled A List 
of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 1912. 
This volume began with an Introduction (7-9), ex- 
plaining the circumstances under which the publication 
of the volume had been undertaken, and the method 
followed in the preparation of this particular list. In- 
formation was given also concerning places at which 
lists of dissertations in Classics, in natural and exact 
sciences, in history, in political economy, and in po- 
litical science had been published or were to be pub- 
lished in the future. Then came Alphabetic List of 
Theses Printed in 1912 (13-45); Classified List of the 
Theses of 1912, Arranged under the Broad Classes of 
the Library of Congress Scheme (49-90); Subject Index 
(93-100); Doctors Whose Theses Have Been Printed 
During 1912 <listed under the names of the Colleges 
and the Universities granting the degrees> (103-106). 
For a brief notice of this volume, by Professor W. A. 
Heidel, see The Classical Journal 10.85-86 (November, 
1914). 

In the meantime nine more volumes have been issued 
by the Library of Congress, which give lists of theses 
for 1913-1921. The various volumes are on sale, in the 
office of the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 35 cents 
per volume!. Students and teachers of the Classics 
would find it worth while to have a complete file of 
these volumes, because through them they would get a 
knowledge of many dissertations of value to them in 
their special studies and in their teaching. Not only 
will the dissertations done under the direct supervision 
of Classical Departments of various Colleges and Uni- 
versities be of interest and service to them, but they 
will find much of interest and value in dissertations 
done under the Departments of English and Com- 
parative Literature, dissertations concerned in parti- 
cular with the influence of classical authors on modern 
authors. So, too, not a few dissertations done under 
the direction of Departments of History, Sociology, 
and Economics will be of service. I know of no other 
good way of keeping track of dissertations of the latter 


types. 

Lists of American doctoral dissertations published in 
the years 1922-1930 were issued by the Library of 
Congress in 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932. The volumes were ‘‘Prepared by Mary Wilson 
MacNair, Catalogue Division”’. 

The contents of the volume which gives the disser- 
tations printed in 1930 are as follows: Section I, Alpha- 


_ !The price of the volume giving the dissertations printed in 1930 
is 65 cents. 


betical List of Theses Printed in 1930 (1-188); Supple- 
mentary Lists of Theses, 1916 (191), 1917 (191), 1919 
(192), 1920 (192), 1921 (192), 1924 (193-194), 1925 
(194-195), 1926 (196-198), 1927 (198-202), 1928 (203- 
208), 1929 (209-224); Section II, Classified Lists of 
Theses Arranged Under the Broad Classes of the Li- 
brary of Congress Scheme (225-283); Section III, 
Index of Subjects (287-320); Section IV, Alphabetical 
Lists <of Doctors of Philosophy> Arranged by Uni- 
versities (321-342). 

I must severely condemn this volume (and its prede- 
cessors: see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.129, second 
column, first full paragraph) because it is sinfully waste- 
ful of space and of the taxpayers’ money. I could my- 
self compress, with a definite gain in clearness, the first 
188 pages into less than a hundred. Some highly 
pampered individuals (especially students of science) 
were able to get their dissertations published in two, 
three, or four different forms (first in periodicals as 
articles, then, finally, as formal dissertations, or first 
as dissertations, then as volumes of studies published 
by Colleges or Universities often quite different from 
the College or the University where the degree was 
obtained!!): in such cases the government compiler 
spreads out at great length data about all the versions! 
If the government compiler were paying the bill for this 
book, she would discover a less spread-eagle way of pre- 
senting the material. 

In Section II, which gives Classified Lists of Theses, 
the dissertations are grouped under the captions Phi- 
losophy, Religion; History (Except American); <His- 
tory, of> America; Geography, Anthropology; Social 
Sciences; Political Science; Law; Education; Music; 
Fine Arts; Language and Literature; Science; Medicine, 
etc. Here there is less waste than there was in the 
earlier volumes (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.129, 
column 2, first full paragraph). But much greater 
economy could easily be practised. A brief hint of the 
contents of each dissertation is given here. This is a 
needless waste of space and money. Since the disser- 
tations in Part I are given according to the alphabetical 
order of their authors’ names, only the name of the 
author need be mentioned in Part II; data needed 
about any given dissertation could easily be found in 
Part 1. In any case, for really full data about a dis- 
sertation one must refer back to Part I. 

I have a strong suspicion that the work on these 
volumes is done in large part by junior or minor clerks, 
who merely copy (at least for Part I) all that appears on 
the Library of Congress cards about the dissertations. The 
work might be done in a far less mechanical, far more 
intelligent fashion, with, as already said, great saving 
in time and money, and great gain in clearness. 

In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18,130, note 1, I wrote 
as follows: 
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It has seemed worth while to give, whenever it was 
possible, some indication of the physical dimensions 
of the dissertations. Unhappily, the cryptographic 
method employed by the Library of Congress to in- 
dicate the number of pages, etc., in a dissertation is 
admirably calculated to conceal from every one, save 
those whose whole lives are spent in libraries, the very 
information it seeks to convey. Whenever I could do so 
readily, I have verified the figures given under the 
various items. 

In the list of doctoral dissertations in the Classics 
printed in 1922-1930 which I present herewith I have 
given the number of pages—when I could give them at 
all—as they are normally given in careful reviews in a 
carefully edited periodical. In a few instances I have 
not been able to give any information at all about the 
number of pages (or about some other detail connected 
with a dissertation). 

At the end of various items below information will 
be given to show where one or more reviews of a dis- 
sertation may be found. Information of this sort is 
very valuable. But the labor of gathering such in- 
formation—especially exhaustively—is enormous. It 
involves the handling of many periodicals, most of 
which are available only in some great University 
library, and available even there, all too often, only 
under uncomfortable conditions. The information of 
this sort here presented is by no means exhaustive. For 
very much the larger part of what is in fact given here I 
am indebted to my friend and colleague Dr. Moses 
Hadas, of the Department of Greek and Latin, Co- 
lumbia University. My own warm thanks, and those 
of all users of this installment, are hereby offered to 
him. 

To economize space, abbreviations have been used in 
references to periodicals that are frequently mentioned, 
Those abbreviations, and their significance are given 


herewith, 
A. J. A. = American Journal of Archaeology; A. J. 
P. = The American Journal of Philology; Athe- 


naeum = Studii Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ 
Antichita (published at Pavia, Italy); B. P. W.: see 


below, under P, W.; C. J. = The Classical Journal; 
C. P. = Classical Philology; C. R. The Classical 
Review; C. W. = The Classical Weekly; F. C. 


Bolletino di Filologia Classica (a ‘New Series’ — of 
the Bolletino began with Volume 37. That volume, 
however, bears the old enumeration as prominently as 
it displays the new); G. = Gnomon; J. H. 5. = The 
Journal of the Hellenic Society; J. R.S. = The Journal 
of the Roman Society; L. F. = Listy Filologické; 
L. Z. = Literarische Zentralblatt; M. B. = Bulletin 
Bibliographique et Pédagogique du Musée Belge; Neue 
Jahrbiacher = Neue Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und 
Jugendbildung; P. S. = The Patristic Studies of the 
Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.); 
P. W. = Philologische Wochenschrift (known before 
January 1, 1921, as Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift); Recherches = Recherches de Théologie An- 
ciennes et Médiévale; W. B. = Wiener Blatter fur die 
Freunde der Antike. 

As in the preceding installment, I have included here 
some dissertations that, manifestly, were done under 
the direction of departments other than departments of 


Greek and Latin. In all such instances the dissertation 
will, I think, be found to be of interest to some part 
of those whose primary concern is with matters classi- 


cal, 


204. Adams, Sister Miriam Annunciata: The Latin- 
ity of the Letters of Saint Ambrose (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 19277). P. S. XII, 1927. Pp. 
xvill + 140.—A. Jacques, M. B. 32.58-60; B. Romano, 
F.C. 35.89-91; A. Souter, C. R. 41.206-207; J. Balogh, 
G. 3.626. 

205. Agar, Herbert: Milton and Plato (Princeton, 
1922). Princeton University Press, 1928. Pp. 76. 

206. Ahl, Augustus William: Outline of Persian 
History Based on Cuneiform Inscriptions (Vanderbilt, 
1922). New York, Lemcke and Buechner, 1922. Pp. 
129. 

207. Allen, William Sims: A Study in Latin Prog- 
nosis (Columbia, Teachers College, 1923). Teacher 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 135 (1923). Pp. 40. 

208. Anthony, Robert Earle: Anachronisms in 
Vergil’s Aeneid (George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1930). Nashville, Tennessee, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Contributions to Education, No. 71, 
1930. Pp. x + 167. 

209. Arts, Sister Mary Raphael: The Syntax of the 
Confessions of Saint Augustine (Catholic University of 
America, 1927). P. S. XIV, 1927. Pp. xv + 135. 
J. Balogh, G. 3.625; L. Rochus, M. B. 31.213-215; 
Historische Jahrbucher 47.794. 

210. Ash, Harrison Boyd: L. Iuni Columellae Rei 
Rusticae Liber Decimus, De Cultu Hortorum: Text, 
Critical Apparatus, Translation, and Commentary 
(Pennsylvania, -1930). Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
1930. Pp. 131. 

211. Austin, James Curtiss: The Significant Name 
in Terence (Illinois, 1921). University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Volume VII, No. 4 
(dated November, 1921, but published in 1922). Pp. 
130.—F. W. Ballentine, C. W. 17.195-197; A.D. Nock, 
C. R.. 38,00. 

212. Barker, Albert Winslow: A Classification of the 
Chitons Worn by Greek Women as Shown in Works of 
Art (Pennsylvania, 1921). Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
1921; also printed in Proceedings of the Delaware 
County Institute of Science, Volume X, No. 3, at 
Media, Pennsylvania.——Lillian M. Wilson, C. W. 19.16 

213. Barry, Sister Mary Finbarr: The Vocabulary 
of the Moral-Ascetical Works of Saint Ambrose: A 
Study in Latin Lexicography (Catholic University of 
America, 1926). P.S. X, 1926. Pp. xiii + 287.--M. 
Barone, F. C. 34.91-93; J. R. S. 15.296; H. C. Coffin, 
C. W. 22.64. 

214. Barry, Sister Mary Inviolata: St. Augustine, 
the Orator: A Study of the Rhetorical Qualities of St. 
Augustine’s Sermones ad Populum (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1924). P.S. VII, 1924. Pp. xi 4 

*Matter such as this in parenthesis gives the name of the insti- 
tution granting the degree and the date at which the degree was 


bestowed. In this brief form I convey information which takes up 
far more space in the Government volumes. 
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261.—H. C. Coffin, C. W. 20.64; A. Souter, J. R. S. 
14.278; M. Barone, F. C. 33.39-41; H. F. Stewart, 
C.R. 40.44; J. Balogh, G. 3.626. 

215. Beardsley, Mrs. Grace Maynard: The Negro in 
Greek and Roman Civilization: A Study of the Ethio- 
pian Type (Johns Hopkins, 1922). Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 41. Published 
also in a volume entitled The Negro in Greek and 
Roman Civilization: A Study of the Ethiopian Type, 
The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 4. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 
Pp. xii + 145.—G. E. Mylonas, C. P. 24.423; H. R. W. 
Smith, A. J. A. 34.511; J. Herbillon, M. B. 34.48—-49; 
W. R. Halliday, C. R. 43.205; Violette Verhoogen, 
Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire 11.218; G. 
Patroni, Athenaeum 8.105-107; G. Bendinelli, F. C. 
36.268-269; J. H.S. 49.307. 

216. Beardwood, Jane: Rhymes of Latin and 
French Words jn Old French (Pennsylvania, 1930). 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1930. Pp. 98. 

217. Bellinger, Alfred Raymond: Lucian’s Dramatic 
Technique (Yale, 1925). New Haven, Connecticut, 
1928. Pp. 40.—In Yale Classical Studies 1.3-40 there 
is an article by Dr. Bellinger, entitled Lucian’s Dra- 
matic Technique. Presumably this is a reprint of the 
dissertation; but nothing is said on that point in the 
volume of Yale Classical Studies. 

218. Bennett, Harold: Cinna and his Times: A 
Critical and Interpretative Study of Roman History 
During the Period 87-84 B. C. (Chicago, 1921). Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin, The George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. 72.--A. E. R. Boak, C. W. 18.96; 
W. Ensslin, Historische Zeitschrift 34.624-625. 

219. Bickford, John Dean: Soliloquy in Ancient 
Comedy (Princeton, 1921). Princeton, Privately 
Printed, 1922. Pp. 65.-—A. L. Wheeler, C. W. 17.30-32; 
B. Romano, F. C. 30.78-80; Blanche Brotherton, C. P. 
18.370-371. 

220. Billheimer, Albert: Naturalization in Athenian 
Law and Practice (Princeton, 1917). Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Gettysburg Compiler Print, 1922. Pp. 128. 

221. Blegen, Carl William: Korakou: A Prehistoric 
Settlement near Corinth (Yale, 1920). Boston and 
New York, American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1921. Pp. xv + 139.-—-T. Leslie Shear, C. W. 
18.23; R. Hall, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 8.289; 
Fr. Studniczka, Neue Jahrbucher 26.241-243; “‘E. J. 
7.", J. H. S. 43.88-89; J. L. Myres, C. R. 37.71-73. 

222. Bolton, Joseph Sheldon Gerry: Melanthe, A 
Latin Pastoral Play of the Early Seventeenth Century, 
Written by Samuel Brooke. ..., Edited, With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction (Yale, 1924). Yale University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 212. 

223. Booth, Bertha Ellis: The Collocation of the 
Adverb of Degree in Roman Comedy and Cato (Chi- 
cago, 1915). Menasha, Wisconsin, The George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1923. Pp. x + 91.-—-E. H. Stur- 
tevant, C. W. 19.166. 

224. Brotherton, Blanche Elizabeth Mae: The Vo- 
cabulary of Intrigue in Roman Comedy (Chicago, 
1921). Menasha, Wisconsin, The George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company, 1926, Pp. 124. 


225. Broughton, Thomas Robert Shannon: The 
Romanization of Africa Proconsularis (Johns Hopkins, 
1928). The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, New Series, No. 5, 
1929. Pp. ix + 235.—J.G.C. Anderson, C. R. 43.230- 
231; A. Stein, P. W. 50.568-573; H. Durry, Revue 
d'Histoire 163.186; M. A. Levi, F. C. 36.70-72. 

226. Brouzas, Christopher George: Studies on the 
Blonde Type in Ancient Greece (Illinois, 1926). Ur- 
bana, Illinois, 1930. Only an abstract, of 6 pages, was 
published. 

227. Bryan, Walter Reid: The Conventions of the 
Chorus in Greek Drama (Wisconsin, 1920). University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Num- 
ber 15, 1922. 

228. Buck, Sister Mary Joseph Aloysius: S. Am- 
brosii De Helia et Ieiunio: A Commentary, With an 
Introduction and Translation (Catholic University of 
America, 1929). P.S. XIX, 1929. Pp. xv + 233.—B. 
Capelle, Recherches 2.105-106; A. Souter, J. R. S. 
19.108, C. R. 43.244~-245; J. Balogh, G. 7. 526. 

229. Bundy, Walter Ernest: The Psychic Health of 
Jesus (Boston, 1922). New York, Macmillan, 1922. 
Pp. xviii + 299. 

230. Burke, Robert Belle: A Poetic Calendar... 
idited and Translated (Pennsylvania, 1925): Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 1925.—The ‘half-title’ of this 
dissertation is worth quoting: ‘‘Poetic Calendar; or, 
Book of Instruction... by M. John Dinckel. . .1580''.— 
Ben C. Clough, C. W. 20.175. 

231. Burns, Sister Mary Albania: Saint John Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on the Statutes: A Study of their 
Rhetorical Qualities and Form (Catholic University of 
America, 1930). P.S. XXII, 1930. Pp. viii + 123.— 
M. Grégoire, Recherches 2.451; G. Ghedini, F. C. 
37.183-185; A. Willem, M. B. 34.28-29; F. Stiebitz, 
L. F. §8.332-335. 

232. Burrage, Dwight Grafton: Educational Prog- 
ress in Greece During the Minoan, Mycenaean, and 
Lyric Periods (Nebraska, 1920). Omaha, Nebraska, 
The Cockle Printing Company, 1920. Pp. iii + 68. 

233. Burriss, Eli Edward: Seneca in Corsica (New 
York University, 1922). Pp. 36. 

234. Campbell, James Marshall: The Influence of 
the Second Sophistic on the Style of the Sermons of St. 
Basil the Great (Catholic University of America, 1922). 
P. S. II, 1922.—-H. M. Hubbell, C. W. 20.191—192; 
C. N. Smiley, C. J. 26.546-547; D. Bassi, F. C. 31.96- 
97. 

235. Carson, Ruth: A Study of Motivation in 
Greek and Latin Epic (Ohio State, 1927). Columbus, 
Ohio, H. L. Hedrick, 1930. Only an abstract, of 10 
pages, was published, 

236. Christopher, Joseph Patrick: S. Aureli Augusti- 
ni De Catechizandis Rudibus Liber Unus, Translated, 
With an Introduction and Commentary (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1926). P.S. VIII, 1926. Pp, xxi + 
365.—A. Guillemin, Revue des Etudes Latines 5.311- 
312; H. C. Coffin, A. J. P. §0.105-106; J. R. S. 17.135; 
KE. H. Blakeney, C. R. 41.152-153; J. Balogh, G. 3.625, 
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237. Clark, Gordon Haddon: Empedocles and Anax- 
agoras in Aristotle’s De Anima (Pennsylvania, 1929). 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1929. Pp. 50. 

238. Clausing, Roth: The Roman Colonate: The 
Theories of its Origin (Columbia, Department of 
History, 1925). Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Volume CXVII, No. 1, Whole No. 260 
(published for Columbia University by Longmans, 
Green, and Company), 1925. Pp. 335. 

239. Clem, Orlie Martin: Detailed Factors in Latin 
Prognosis (Columbia University, Teachers College, 
1924). Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 144 (1924). Pp. v + 52. 

240. Colbert, Sister Mary Columkille: The Syntax 
of the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1923). P. 5S. IV, 1923. Pp. x 4 
105.—H. C. Coffin, C. W. 18.214; B. Romano, F. C. 
30.101-102; J. Balogh, G. 3.625. 

241. Conley, Carey Herbert: The First English 
Translators of the Classics (Yale, 1927). Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. Pp. 158.—S. Gaselee, C. R. 42.45. 

242. Connor, Helen Margaret: A Study of the 
Syntax of the Strategemata of Frontinus (Cornell, 
1921). Ithaca, New York, Cornell Publications Print- 
ing Company, 1923. Pp. 104. 

243. Couch, Herbert Newell: The Treasuries of the 
Greeks and Romans (Johns Hopkins, 1927). Me- 
nasha, Wisconsin, The George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 111.—L. Van Hook, C. W. 24.6-7; 
J. H.S. 50.154; K. Jax,W. B. 8.101; G. Bendinelli, F.C. 
37.223; W. N. Bates, A. J. A. 25.238-239; C. Blumlein, 
P, W. 50.1296-1298; A. Wace, C. R. 44.89; G. Patroni, 
Athenaeum 8.244-246. 

244. Coxe, Warren Winfred: The Influence of Latin 
on the Spelling of English Words (Ohio State, 1923). 
Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. 122.—R. G. Kent, C. W. 21.15-16. 

245. Cross, Ephraim: Syncope and Kindred Phe- 
nomena in Latin Inscriptions from the Parts of the 
Roman World Where Romance Speech Developed (Co- 
lumbia, 1930). New York, Publications of the In- 
stitute of French Studies, Inc., 1930. Pp. 104. 

246. Currie, George Washington: The Military Dis- 
cipline of the Romans from the Founding of the City 
to the Close of the Republic (Indiana, 1924). Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, Graduate Council of Indiana University, 
1928. Pp.54. Thisisan abstract only. 

247. Dengler, Robert Ewing: Theophrastus, De 
Causis Plantarum, Book One, With Critical Apparatus, 
Translation, and Commentary (Pennsylvania, 1927). 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1927. Pp. 143. 

248. Dennis, Holmes Van Mater, 3d: Hippo Regius 
from the Earliest Times to the Arab Conquest (Prince- 
ton, 1923). Princeton University Press, 1924. Pp. 74. 
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CHARLES KNAPP 


REVIEWS 


The Legacy of Alexander'. A History of the Greek 
World from 323 to 146 B.C. By M. Cary (London, 
Methuen and Company, New York, Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, 1932. Pp. xvi + 448). 

Mr. Cary'’s book, The Legacy of Alexander!, A 
History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B. C., is 
the first to appear of a series of seven volumes which is 
to be known as Methuen’s History of the Greek and 
Roman World. Since the author of the volume under 
review is the General Editor of the series, it does not 
seem unreasonable to suppose that the other volumes 
will be arranged on much the same plan, Mr. Cary’s 
main object seems to have been to present in an order 
which shows due regard for both logic and chronology a 
compact and connected narrative of the tortuous 
political history of the period he has chosen to treat. 
This has entailed separating his treatment of the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and intellectual life of the period 
from this narrative, though he takes care to link the two 
by frequent cross-references. He has striven to give 
within easy compass a fair and accurate picture which is 
adequate for all but specialists, and at the same time 
will prove attractive reading to the general reader, who 
will not find his memory and his powers of concen- 
tration put to the stern test they would meet in fitting 
together a connected picture of the same period from 
The Cambridge Ancient History, which would entail 
his reading—at least in large part—three volumes (VI, 
VII, VIII) with their minuter subdivision of periods 
treated by different scholars, of whom, by the way, Mr. 
Cary is one. The narrative of the present volume is, 
however, substantiated at points which are in any way 
controversial by footnotes and references, while various 
matters, including a general discussion of sources, are 
taken up in Appendices?. 

In Part I the author has been forced to break his 
narrative, and, from time to time, to treat the various 

<'In the title of the book as published originally in England the 
words ‘The Legacy of Alexander" do not appear. C. K.>. 

<The contents of the book are as follows: Part I (1-230), The 
Break-up of Alexander's apa (1-20), Il. The Rise and Fall 
of Antigonus I fas 41), The Establishment of a Balance of 
Power (42-64), “he Mekes East (65-78), V. Syria and the 
Asian Border (70 ub VI. Asia Minor (95 114), VII. Russia and 
the Balkan Lands (115-124), Il. The Greek Homeland from 
230 B.C. (125-146). LX, The Greek Homeland from 239-217 B.C. 
(147 166), X. The Greeks of the Western Mediterannean (167- 
181), XI. The Greek Homeland from 217-146 B. C, (182-205), 
XII. Asiatic Greece and Egypt in the Second Century B. C. (206- 
230); Part II (231-374), ‘Oiir. Hellenistic War-Craft (231 243), 
XIV. The Hellenistic Monare hies (244-267), XV. The Hellenistic 
Cities (268-286), Hellenistic Economic Life (287-306), 
XVII. Hellenistic Art (307-317), XVIIL. Hellenistic Language and 
Literature (318342), XIX. Hellenistic Science (343 353), 
Hellenistic Philosophy (354 362), XXI. Hellenistic Religion Pa 
374); Appendices, sixteen in number (377-400); Lists and Stem- 


mata of the Hellenistic Dynasties (410-416); Select Bibliography 
(417-423); Index (427-448). C. K.>. 
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parts of the Greek world separately. For example, the 
Empires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids require a 
connected treatment and have at the same time to be 
brought into relation with one another and with the 
Greek Homeland. The last, also, naturally demands a 
separate, connected narrative, as do the fortunes of the 
Siceliot Greeks, etc. Nevertheless, the different nar- 
ratives are interconnected so far as is possible, especially 
by the use of cross-references. The author’s main 
thesis seems to be that the Hellenistic Greeks, mainly 
in consequence of their own defects and in despite of 
their many virtues, lost a great opportunity for empire. 
That lack of unity which had been the bane of Greece 
before the Macedonian Conquest continued to afflict 
the Greeks both at home and abroad. There was a 
further aggravating feature in the personal and dynastic 
ambitions of the Diadochi. It is no wonder that the 
Greeks gradually lost effective hold on all but the coast- 
lands of the Eastern Mediterranean with which they 
were most closely connected by tradition and by tem- 
perament. The wonder is that they held so much of 
Alexander's conquests so long. A further difficulty in 
their path was their attitude on the ‘native’ question. 
Generally speaking, they avoided intercourse with the 
natives of the regions they colonized and organized 
themselves into exclusively Greek communities. Few 
attempts seem to have been made by Alexander's 
successors, even by the Ptolemies, to carry on Alex- 
ander’s policy of fusing the Greeks with the best, at any 
rate, of the ‘barbarians’. The burden of the constant 
warfare of the period thus fell almost exclusively upon 
the Greeks, since native participation in warfare was 
felt to imply equal civic rights, and thus to raise dis- 
quieting questions. Without immigration 
from Greece proper the Greek colonies could never have 
maintained themselves as they did. When this coloni- 
zation fell off, their doom was sealed. Fortunate were 
they that they mainly fell to a conqueror who was in 
turn taken captive. 


constant 


On the mainland of Greece the situation was in no 
fay mitigated by the formation of the Aetolian, Achae- 
an, and other leagues and combinations’, since, by 
substituting a partisan for a national viewpoint, they 
prevented that unity for which Isocrates had worked in 
vain and which Alexander had temporarily effected, 
though he kept it subject to his own control. Mr. 
Cary’s narrative brings out clearly the stubborn way in 
which Sparta clung to its old Lycurgan rules of life, 
in the letter, if not always in the spirit, and what 
obstacles were thrown in the path of the inevitable 
liberalization of her institutions. This and the Ring- 
wall, which was at once a symptom and a symbol of the 
change, eventually came, under Nabis, about 205 B. C., 
but came too late, for Rome, which, unlike Sparta or 
even Sparta’s yokefellow Athens, had the skill gradu- 
ally to adapt her institutions to rule an empire, was in 
the ascendant. Mr. Cary speaks highly of the courage 

‘The constitutions of these Leagues received a good deal of at 
tention during the period of the framing and the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. Their merits were 
canvassed both in the Federal Convention in 1747 and in the State 
Conventions which came later. In one of the latter, namely that of 


Virginia, James Monroe actually read out passages of Polybius in 
which that historian praises the Achaean League, 


of the Greeks, who, on occasion, and above all when 
they were fighting from truly patriotic motives, could 
still show themselves not unworthy of the men of 
Thermopylae and Marathon. It is a curious reflection 
that the otherwise nimble-witted Greeks handicapped 
themselves in their battles with the Romans by their 
cumbersome and antiquated battle-order, which was no 
match for the more mobile legion. Nevertheless a 
veteran Roman general did not hesitate to confess the 
terrifying effect of the advancing Macedonian phalanx. 

In Part II, which is about two-thirds the length of 
Part I, Mr. Cary gives a most attractive picture of Hel- 
lenistic civilization, particularly of the city-state, which 
still remained the most characteristic Greek organi- 
zation. In planning, sanitation, which even went the 
length of providing city medical service, and in many 
other features Hellenistic cities far outran their classical 
predecessors, and were in turn to prove an inspiration 
in yet another sphere to the Romans. To be sure, 
cities in this period did not in general spend so much 
upon their temples, a fact which reflects the growing 
lack of appeal of state religion. It is noteworthy that, 
when this failed to satisfy their individual aspirations, 
the Greeks turned to philosophy rather than to Oriental 
religions, though some of these experienced a revival 
under the generally kindly tolerance of Hellenistic 
Hence came philosophy’s preoccupation 
with ethics. In this period, at least, where Greek and 
Oriental met, the latter was more likely to be con- 
verted. Toward the end, to be sure, some pollution of 
the pure rationalism of the Greek intellect is to be 
observed in the turning of weaker minds to astrology 
and magic, arts practised in the Orient from the earliest 
times. Before (and after) this happened, the best 
astronomers brought both mathematics and scientific 


monarchs. 


observation to bear on their study, and made or antici- 
pated many important discoveries. A Hellenistic 
Galileo, even, in the person of Aristarchus of Samos had 
his heliocentric theory attacked on religious grounds by 
Cleanthes, the Stoic. It is significant, too, that the 
Greeks did not worship rulers as living gods until gods 
were under a cloud. Probably the Hellenistic rulers 
understood perfectly well how much or how little mean- 
ing their Greek subjects or allies attached to the gesture 
of deification. Certainly they did not accept the Orien- 
tal worship by Ipooxtvnouw. No doubt the deification 
of deceased Roman Emperors goes back to Hellenistic 
precedent, while the Greek-speaking part of the Roman 
Empire never scrupled to worship the living Emperor as 
a present god. 

If I have gauged with any reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy the aim of Mr. Cary’s volume, the work is highly 
successful and should prove a welcome addition to 
many libraries. So much, however, cannot be said of his 
fairly frequent use in Part I of colloquialism and 
literary allusions, which, though they were probably 
brought in with the praiseworthy object of enlivening 
the political narrative, will not always render his mean- 
ing the more intelligible to the general reader. There 
may be some, also, whose own taste will be offended by 


such expressions as ‘‘colluded with the enemy 


and ‘‘were arraigned. ..on whatever charge. 
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The Stemmata of the Hellenistic Dynasties which are 
provided are very useful indeed. But there are only 
three maps, and these prove somewhat inadequate for 
the careful reader. The Appendices, particularly that 
which illustrates the scientific method employed by 
Eratosthenes in his renowned experiment, add con- 
siderably .to the value and the interest of the book. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY LESLIE F. SMITH 


Alexander the Great. By Ulrich Wilcken. Translated 
by G. C. Richards. London: Chatto and Windus 
(1932). Pp. vii + 337. 

Professor Ulrich Wilcken, author of a biography of 
Alexander, is perhaps the foremost expert in the study 
of Greek papyri. He has enriched with his scholarship 
almost every phase of this portion of ancient economic 
history, but his studies in the workaday aspects of the 
ancient world have not dulled his enthusiasm for 
the cultural aspects of ancient life. The aim and 
method of the work! under review are told (vii) with a 
simplicity which I shall not attempt to paraphrase. 

The study of history can offer no harder task than the 
attempt to get hold of the real personality of Alexander. 
No one will be presumptuous enough to imagine that 
he has taken his true portrait. But to approximate to it 
is a tempting enterprise, and one which carries with 
it its own reward. As it has attracted many inquirers 
in our own day, so it has been my pursuit from earliest 
youth. My object in this book is to represent the 
growth and development of Alexander's personality, 
which was in a constant process of evolution, and to 
show how ideas successively sprang up and ripened in 
his mind. It isin this sense that I have tried to give the 
reader a connected narrative of his life. I have intro- 
duced it with a sketch of the age into which he was 
born, and added at the end a survey of the effects on 
future ages of his life’s work. 

The value of Professor Wilcken'’s book lies in the 
naturalness with which he invests all the events in 
Alexander's life. This is a full-length portrait, written 
with enthusiasm but with painstaking attention to 
detail, with admiration but with obvious fairness. After 
sO many years of partisanship we have at last the 
picture of an extraordinary figure who is neither god 
nor devil, but a man, whose plans gradually unfold in 
human fashion as he proceeds. The limitations of our 
biassed ancient sources place in the way of such a 
psychological study as we have here many obstacles to 
be overcome by the ingenuity and the good sense of the 
author. So successfully have these been met that 
the casual reader will hardly be aware of their existence. 

The opening chapter offers little that is new, but 
forms an admirable exposition of the spirit of the age in 
fourth-century Greece. It is followed by the story 
of the unification under Philip. Professor Wilcken is 
in the modern current here in his admiration for the 
energy and the vision of Philip's programme; he quotes 

<!The contents of the volume are as follows: 


Preface (v-vii); Part I, Prologue (3-49), Introduction (3-4), I, 
The Greek World in the Fourth Century Down to Philip (5—21), 
II, Philip Il of Macedonia (22-49); Part II, Alexander (53-261), 
1, The Youth of Alexander (53-60), IV. Alexander's Reign Down 
to the War with Persia (61-75), V, The Persian War Down to 
Ecbatana (330) (76-148), VI, The Conguest of Iran (149 172), 
VII, The Indian Campaign (173-108), VIII, Return and End (190 
238), IX, Retrospect (239-261); Part IL], Appendix, X, Prospect 
(265-326); Index (327-437). C. K.>. 


with approval (49) Theopompus’s statement, ‘Taken 
all in all, Europe has never yet produced such a man as 
Philip, the son of Amyntas’. As Professor Wilcken 
presents it, Philip’s programme seems natural and in- 
evitable. The pan-Hellenic projects of Isocrates fit 
neatly into it. Further, that preoccupation with my- 
thology which seems so strange to the modern mind 
becomes an obvious tool in the hands of a practical 
politician. On page 35 Professor Wilcken writes: 
...Even in the most sober political questions it was 
quite usual to refer to mythical parallels, or even, as 
Isocrates did here in part, to shape the myths in the in- 
terest of the present and to project into mythical times 
views of the present in order to give them more force. 
In Alexander’s own life this practice played a great 
part.... 

The same naturalness is evident in the account of 
Alexander's early life. There is no possibility of getting 
new information here and the author draws the usual 
inferences from the parentage of the high-strung prince 
and from the philosophical notions of his great tutor. 
But even here, if the material is old, its presentation 
seems fresh. Completely sane is the version of Philip's 
relations to Olympias and Alexander. The murder of 
the king becomes a normal consequence of the passion 
of politics at the Macedonian court. Professor Wilcken 
offers (60) this cool explanation of the alleged com- 
plicity of Philip’s wife and son: 

... After all that had passed between Philip and Olym- 
pias, the suspicion was bound to arise that she either 
was privy to the murder or had instigated it. Her 
complicity cannot be at all confirmed, natural as it 
might seem in the case of so vindictive a character. 
But we must decidedly reject the idea that Alexander 
was implicated. That is a mere calumny of his enemies. 
On the see-saw that is our historical judgment of 
Athenian politics the raising of Philip and Alexander 
means the lowering of Demosthenes. | commend the 
tempered severity of the sentence passed upon the man 
whose brilliant oratory for so long blinded historians to 
his opportunism and his fundamental lack of statesman- 
ship. The general tone of fairness makes this adverse 
judgment stand out the more conspicuously. The last 
desperate manoeuvres are described thus (70-71): 
...Demosthenes however had no scruple in accepting 
300 talents from the Great King for propaganda in the 
*ersian cause, though his native city had elected Alex- 
ander commander-in-chief against Persia. It was a 
reckless game that he began on his own responsibility, 
and he bears a great part of the blame for the disaster 
that fell on Greece. 

With the accession of Alexander, however, begins the 
story told so often before, This is no place to add a fresh 
summary; the reader must get for himself the sensa- 
tion of a familiar picture exhibited in a new light. 
Some details only must be singled out for mention, The 
biographer recognizes in his subject characteristics and 
motives which are often quite mixed, Thus the terrible 
trip through the Baluchistan desert was undertaken 
by the man whose interest in economic advantage was 
matched by his sentimental rivalry of the great figures 
of the past, Semiramis and Cyrus. Such romantic 
motives become significant as Professor Wilcken 
presents them (197-198): 
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Nearchus expressly assures us that Alexander knew 
beforehand all about the terrible hardships which he 
would have to inflict on his army by marching through 
the waterless sandy desert of Gedrosia. When Near- 
chus places beside this practical motive of providing 
for the needs of the fleet Alexander’s ambition to outdo 
by this march Semiramis and Cyrus the Great, his 
intimate relations to Alexander forbid us to reject the 
statement: and indeed it is not in itself improbable, 
when one remembers how on the desert march to the 
oracle of Ammon Alexander adduced the parallel of 
Perseus and Heracles to fire the ambition of his troops, 
and how in India the examples of Heracles and Diony- 
sus had been effective. For the march through Gedro- 
sia he appealed not to Greek mythical figures but to 
those of Oriental history who had become legendary, 
and in whom he might also see prototypes of Oriental 
world-rulers. We pointed above to his close con- 
nexions with Cyrus. When Semiramis appears by the 
side of Cyrus, one can trace the effect of the East upon 
Alexander. 

Professor Wilcken puts stress on the mystical element 
also. A long discussion (121-129) of the visit to the 
oasis of Siwah was to be expected in view of his previous 
publications on the subject. But a novelty, and a 
striking one, is the emphasis, in Professor Wilcken’s ex- 
planation, on the familiar phrase from Appian which 
occurs first in the account of the invasion of the Danube 
region. This Professor Wilcken explains as follows (68): 

..To these political and military motives, a purely 
personal one was added. Our best authority here uses 
for the first time an oft-recurring expression, ‘He was 
seized by a longing to cross the Danube’. This was the 
non-rational longing for the unknown, the uninvesti- 
gated and mysterious, which in his later years took him 
irresistibly to the ends of the earth. Now in his young 
soul, to which any ideas of world conquest were still 
foreign, it was this which impelled him to cast a glance 
upon the unknown and strange world beyond the new 
frontier of his realm. 


Still another characteristic (long since pointed out, of 
course, by other biographers) is described thus (174- 


175): 

But he was not impelled purely by the desire of con- 
quest. If anywhere, here again his inclination to research 
and science combined with the will to power; he wanted 
at the same time to clear up the geographical position 
and extent of India. No doubt in the previous negoti- 
ations with Taxiles, conducted in Eastern Iran, he re- 
ceived information about India which did not fit in 
with his previous views and opened out problems for 
him. But even the fantastic statements about India 
as the land of wonder and romance which were circu- 
lated among the Greeks— deriving from Hecatacus 
<read Hecataeus> and Herodotus and especially from 
the fabulous accounts of Ctesias—must have tempted 
him to examine them in the light of actuality. The staff 
of scholars who accompanied him worked in no country 
so zealously and successfully as in India. His Indian 
campaign was in fact a voyage of discovery as well, 
which brought the richest gain to Greek science, pre- 
eminently to geography, botany and zoology. 

The author’s decisions on controversial questions 
will be received with great interest. Alexander's 
decree at Susa ordering his worship as a divinity i 
interpreted (210) not as a sign of Orientalization but as 
the revival of a peculiarly Greek idea. The marriage 
with Roxane is regarded as a real ‘ae match as well as 
an effective political gesture (161). The account of the 
fatal illness (236-238) is so smoothly rationalized that 
it may well startle the reader who has not gone through 


the whole work. On page 236 Professor Wilcken writes 
thus: 

. Though Alexander drank little at the symposia, as 

credible authorities assure us in contradiction to the ex- 
aggeration and inventions of the hostile tradition, but 
only kept them going long in order to talk to his friends, 
yet the succession of so many festivities, coupled with 
the extraordinary exertions to which he had sub- 
jected himself since his arrival in Babylon, may have 
weakened his strength to resist the disease. 
More startling than these is the fact that the hypomne- 
mata? are accepted as authentic. Professor Wilcken 
does more than merely argue for their genuineness. His 
whole presentation of Alexander’s career makes the 
projects which they embody seem inevitable. 

A book written with such mature judgment and 
backed with such careful scholarship leaves little room 
for disagreement. The author’s insistence that Alex- 
ander started on his great expedition, not as an ad- 
venturer, but with full confidence in his plan for getting 
control of the Persian Empire seems to me a bit over- 
enthusiastic. Alexander started out with pitifully in- 
adequate funds; his movements were restricted until 
his treasury was filled with Persian gold. That he had 
complete confidence in his plan and that he was suc- 
cessful are facts beside the point. After all, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of adventurers is their ex- 
traordinary self-confidence, to say nothing of their 
frequently brilliant success. But even on this point it 
must be admitted that in his military tactics Alexander 
certainly did leave nothing to chance and that Professor 
Wilcken may be justified in assuming equal foresight in 
his other accomplishments. Another objection may be 
taken to the insistence (164) that ‘‘...Alexander has 
the sole responsibility for the sequel in the cruel execu- 
tion of Parmenion, the father of Philotas.... It is 
the darkest spot in Alexander's life...'’’ The assigning 
of motives at this late date is a dangerous occupation, 
but one must also admit the possibility that Alexander 
justified Parmenion’s death on the ground (which must 
have seemed probable to him at least) that Parmenion 
would take steps to avenge his son’s death. 

The book is attractively printed. To the translator, 
Mr. G. C. Richards, goes the compliment of complete 
unobtrusiveness: there is no trace of the German 
original. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY CasrER J. KRAEMER, JR. 


<*The reference here is to certain official memoranda (224) 
found in the royal archives. Professor Wilcken discusses them or 
mentions them on pages 224-226, 235, 236. On page 224 he writes 
thus of them: 

‘These are the expeditions which Alexander actually set on foot 
in the few months of life yet granted him. Scarcely was he dead, 
than there were found in the royal archives memoranda, which dis- 
closed that the Arabian expedition was only the prelude to still 

vaster plans. These official memoranda (Hypomnemata) con- 
tained probably the working out and calculations as to the tech- 
nical accomplishment of his last plans, and the military and finan- 
cial resources required for them. We possess only a brief table of 
contents, from which it appears that 1000 warships of larger type 
than triremes were to be built in Phoenicia, Syria, Cilicia and 
Cyprus for a campaign against the Carthaginians and the other 
coast peoples who lived in Africa, Spain, and the coasts adjoining 
up to Sicily. It is mentioned also that a road was to be made 
along the African coast to the Pillars of Heracles, and that in corre- 
spondence with the requirements of so great a naval enterprise 
harbours and docks were to be constructed at suitable places’’. 

In a footnote the translator, Mr. Richards, says, ‘‘Tarn holds 
that the Hypomnemata were a compilation not earlier than 200 B. C, 
and perhaps later; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1921, p. 1". C. K.>. 
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Not Just Another Elementary Latin Book 
CARR AND HADZSITS’ 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE 
A Latin Book for Beginners 


Two groups of teachers will be especially interested in this book: 


(1) Those who wish to teach Latin as a language, using an oral- 

objective approach for teaching pronunciation, a basic vocabulary, 

and the most commonly used grammatical forms and syntactical 

principles; (2) Those who believe that one learns to read by read- 

ing, not by translating or writing or learning grammatical facts 
about the language. 


The Living Language meets important ultimate objectives 
regarded as valid for Junior High School Latin 


Boston C. HEATH AND COMPANY Lonpon 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS NEW YORK 


English Translations 
from the Greek 


A Bibliographical Survey 
By F. M. K. Foster 


Though published in 1918, this 
little survey still has a great deal 
of value for the classical scholar. 
It includes only such works as 
profess to be English renderings 
of Greek writings. A volume of 
Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Litera- 
ture. $2.50. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York, New York 


Lantern Slides on Greek and 
Roman Antiquity 


A complete and comprehen- 
sive collection of subjects, 
selected and compiled for the 


teacher, by an authority. 


Catalogue of these slides will 
be loaned upon request. 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD OF THE CLASSICS 


A COMPLETE MODERN SERIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 


A modern course which retains the time-tested principles of experienced teaching. 


A modern adaptation of the most popu- 
LATIN LESSONS lar first-year mo in Latin ever a 
SMITH-T HOMPSON lished. 
| A unified course in Roman life and his- 
SECOND LATIN tory. Selections adapted from Eutropius 
Scuppgr and Livy, and from Caesar’s Gallic and 
Civil Wars. 


Selections from Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, 
THIRD LATIN and Livy. Illustrated by photographs se- 
KELSEY-MEINECKE cured by Professor Kelsey in his travels. 
Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, 
FOURTH LATIN Horace, and Martial, broadening the field of 
CARLISLE-RICHARDSON fourth-year Latin. Illustrations, full notes, 
objective tests. 


All four titles conform in principle and content to the generally approved recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation and to College Entrance Examination 
Board requirements. 
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